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ABSTRACT 

Site: Wheeling 



Author: Walter J. Howard III 
Date: April, 1994 

Title: Improving reading and communication skills of ninth grade students. 

Abstract: This report describes a program for ^nproving the reading scores and communication 
skills of ninth grade students from multicultural backgrounds. The students' socioeconomic status 
ranges from below the poverty level to upper middle class. The population of the school 
community is described as multiethnic, and En^h is not always the primary language spoken in 
the home. 

When searching the literature, it was discovered that the problem of low reading ability among 
populations of diverse ethnic culture is not uncommon. Most of these students do not have a 
^asp of file English language due to the fact they speak another language in all situations except 
school, many of them have not spent a significant amount of time in the United States and some 
are not supported by their families in their attempt to blend with their new culture. Probable cause 
data collected from the site indicates that students tack a positive self-concept and sho\. i lack of 
ethnic pride. 



Chosen solution stratc^gies included a multicultural approach to meet the needs of students in the 
study. This concept would work best with the utilization of a variety of teaching methods. 
Cooperative learning was the main focus of the intervention. 

AU of the objectives of the project were successfully fulfilled in varying degrees: the reading 
scores of the target students were improved according to the standardized tests* the oral and 
written communication skills of the students were improved , and the students' ethnic pride and 
self-esteem increased along with their knowledge and tolerance of different cultures. 
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Chapter One 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND DESCRIPTION OF CONTEXT 
Problem Statement 

A s^m^t of the ninth grade populace is at iisk of faSSng higgh school because of their 
inability to cflFectivetjr master flie Engfish language? y/idch is evidenced in thdr reading levels and 
measured by the Scholastic Testing Service Test, the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test and 
teacher observation. 

Description of Immedia te Problem Settiny < 

These students^ whose primacy langu^^e is not En^h, arcpartof a high school that receives 
students from two junior high schools and eight dementaiy schools* The high school is the only 
school in the distria and it employs one hundred full time and four part time teachers. The facul^ 
and administrative staff are 100% white and the teachers are 53% female. The English teacheis 
comprise the laigest department in the school. These fourteen professionalls have an average of 
14-172 years of teaching experience and twelve instructors have completed their graduate studies. 

The mostly singje-fitory school was built in 1963 at the fiinge of the worid's busiest airport. 
Due to its close proximity to the runways, the Environmental Protection Agency gave a four 
million dollar grant to the district in 1990 to soundproof the building. In addition to the regular 
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sfaff of teachm, suppoA stafi^ tfie pmu^al aad Ids assistant, the school houses iwo desns, two 
social workers, one psydbdabist, five counsdors, four pan^xros to itudntain gcoeral ^fisdp&ie, one 
pc^cc oflBccf and the district superintendent AD sccondaiy kaming needs are met here, from 
spcdal education to advanced piacement counes. Students are cticcmag:d to select ^itudy beyond 
tiie state edi^s^ationai requirements by bdng offered classes in coH^ preparation, btisinesa, 
technological education, and home economics. Foreign language study is offered in Spanish, 
G^man and Frenctt Extra cumcular activities such as sports, drama and mudc are inqx)xtant 
features of the school 

This higji school is responsible for teaching a total of 1244 piqx^ These students 

are a diverse blend of many cultures; 815 are While, 321 Hiq>anic, 6 Afro-American, 9% AAm 
and 4 American Indian. Thirty-five percent (35%), 434 students, report that English is not the first 
language of choice spoken in their homes. Maio^ of these students are initially introduced to 
Eiiglish in a program known as *Ximited English Proficiency", LEP. After conqpleting tUs 
program those students who test at the bottom tenth percentile with Emited verbal, reading and 
language skiUs and are identified by their teachers as having reading problems, are placed in one of 
&e special English classes designed to prepare them for their future and gr3^ Hiesc classes, 
containing fifteen pupils each, attempt to follow the English I curricuhmi widi some modification. 
The majori^oftime is spent leaiTUflig the basic skills of (he language such as grammar, spellii^ 
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scotaicc stnictaie, parts of speech amd ca^ibSza&m. Some ewcpGoos are made to &e rcsplar 
En^rfi program reading requkemcsts because, for esaoQde^ Ibssc students are iKrt yet ready for 
fee writings of Shakespeare and his artistic styic Readipg aod wntmg is measunsd 5chool^TOde, 
Of the S47 studeails dtgiUe to take Ae JOBnois Goal i^ssessment Vrog^am, 240 participated. Thdr 
overall compocate miSing scores were 25.9, \^ch is in flie conqurison score band of 2S.3 - 76.S. 
Tins is equh^e^t to the state score of which is wilh^ The 
average reading and En^ish scores on the ACT show that the faigjti school is keeping pace and 
sUg^tty exceeding national averages. Ihe 139 test-taken scored 20.5 on the English portion and 
21.3 on the reading section, lliese levels are one to two tenths of one percent higher than both the 
state and national average*. (F.H.S. Report Ca-1, 1992, IGAP, 1992). 

Descriptjon of ?;iimnind}np romimimtv 

The hi^ school is located in a subuiban area adjacent to flie ci^ of Chicago. It draws 
students from two commumdes. Though both are laig^ mdustrial and commercially devdoped, 
the residents of each provide a blend of ethnicities. One vQlage has a total population of 17,767. 
Of these, 13,117 are White, 3,333 Hispanic, 153 Afro-American, 46 American Indian, 1,097 
Asian and 21 of other origms. Thir^ percent of litis area's housing is valued betwe^ $75»O00 and 
$99,999. Thiity percent are vahicd between $100^000 and $124,999. There are six housing units 
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valued at less than $13,000 and one home is valued at $500,000 or more. The median housing 
unit is valued at $106,800, 

The other eommunity provides a home for 12,425 people. 11,152 are White, 870 Hispanic, 
20 Afro- American, 15 American Indian, 364 Asian and 4 are classified as "other race". Housing 
units in this town range from three units at less than $15,000 to four units at $500,000 or more. 
The median value is $122,400 (U.S. Census, 1990). 

The two neighbortioods are a veritable melting pot with twenty-two different languages 
spoken by the ifihabitants. The Hispanic community has the largest population of non-English 
speaking residents in both viOagcs. Fourteen percent of the aiea^s population has hispanic origins 
as do twenty-six percent of the high school students. 

RpBonal and National Context of the ProMan 

America was built on Jhe power of the diversity of its people, from their race to their color to 
their nationality. But this p^rength is being threatened by the inability of a coming generation to 
master the Etig)ish language through the written word. Reading levels nationally are plummeting 
due, in part, to the influx of foreign speaking people who raise their children in their native 
tongues. Rather than meld into American life, often these newcomers remain in pockets of their 
heritage and the young can become language deficient in English. About 13% of all 17-year olds 
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in the United Stales can be functionaOy illiterate. Functional illiter^icy among minority youth may 
run as liigh as 40 percent/* (Long 1984), 

The immense metropolitan areas experience this situation in great amounts because of their 
largQ populations, The Chicago area was established with a variety of citizens from many cultural 
backgroimds. However, this exciting mixture of people creates some veiy distre£sing statistics. In 
Chicago, 27% of all high school graduates read at an eighth grade level (KozdI 1990). 

As American cities and towns open their doors and schools to foreign residents who bring 
along their own languages, the ability to read and write English suffers. Often times the desire and 
motivadon to become literate in English is overshadowed by the fact that other family members at 
home are not willing or able to read or write the language. Some students are entering high school 
with an average reading level of a fifth grader. 

Many projects are underway to cuib the illiteracy problem plaguing America. It is recognized 
that reading levels must be raised across the country. In the high school, reading levels have been 
increasing but the language barric^r between student, teacher and parent remains a big hurdle to 
conquer. 
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Chapter Two 

PROBLEM EVIDENCE AND PROBABLE CAUSE 



Problem Bacitgromid 

When the low level reading scores of EngUsh deficient students entering the Usget high 
school were uncovered, the problem was immediately addressed. Upon reviewing the test results, 
a unique class was fonned to absorb these special students and help them to focus on and 
overcome their En^h usage inadequacies. This class was intended to be a stepping stone into the 
mainstream English agenda. It, aloitg with some special reading classes, is still the cornerstone of 
these students* schedules. The class, entitled EngUsh I Basic, is assigned a maximum capaci^ of 
jSftecn pupils. This is to allow for greater individual monitoring and attention. 

The curriculum for the basic class is structured like the standard English classes with some 
alterations. Less difficult literature is selected for review so that the students do not become 
further frustrated trying to decipher higher level prose. Emphasis is placed on communicating 
correctly in both reading and writing English. 

The class has shared in the successful blending of many students into the normal course of 
high school study, lliese students aro among the highly motivated. Some improved markedly in 
their communication skills and enrolled in college prep classes within the EngUsh curriculum. 
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HoweveTi it is not detenninable if reading lop/ch were raised because students were not tested at 
ttie conclusion of this class. 

Some of the pupils did not accomplish these aohi^^/ements and simply fulfilled the 
English requirement for graduation. Their lack of confidence and general low level of self-esteem 
contributed to their mediocre perfoimance. Parental involvement and support was not evident 
with these students, who continued with substandard work throughout their high school careers. 
The basic concern of the parents was whether the child would graduate. Mastering (he course 
work was of no importance. 

Though the formation of this class is a step toward meeting the special educational needs of 
the English deficient student, it does not address their conflicts between school and peer 
expectations and those in their out-of-school environments. The self-moth^ted learner is able to 
bridge this discrepancy but many average pupils cannot. By adopting cooperative learning 
techniques to include the student^s ethnidty as an active learning tool, the goal is to reach the 
reluctant student, 
problem Evidence 

Forty-^five students can be accommodated and will qualify for Ettglish I Basic* These 
recommendations are based on two criteria. First, the students are selected based on their reading 
scores which are measured by the eighth grade standardized reading tests. Those that rale in the 
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bottom tenth percentile mth limited verbal, reading and language skills are suggested for 
enrollment. Pbcement in the special English program is also contingent on the eighth grade 
teachers* observations of the students oral and written communication skills. Those that are below 
the norni for entering freshmen are assigned to this special course. 

The table in Appendix A shows the reading scores of twenty students students from the 
eighth grade standardized test Although forty-five students were to be placed in the program, 
tests were not obtained for all students due to the unavailability of reading scores form certain 
middle schools and due to some students coming directly from foreign lands. The foUowing 
Summary Table I, displays an overview of the reading scores of the taiget students. These scores 
reveal that none of die target students had reading levels higher than a 7th grade Sth month level. 
Eighty percent had levels below the 6th grade and the average i-eadtng level measured at the Sth 
grade^ Sth month.. 



The figure in Appendix B graphically illustrates tiie eighth grade reading scores listed in Table L 



SUMMARY TABLE I 
GRADE LEVEL READING SCORES OF TARGET STUDENTS 

gafelgvclrangg iwmbCTOfgttfdents 



Sth grade 1st month - Sth grade 9th month 
6th grade 1st month - 6th grade 9th month 
7th grade 1st month - 7th grade 9th month 



16 
3 
1 
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This graph allows the reading scores to be easily seen and visually compared. It shows that all the 
target students are reading below their academic grade level and all but four arc reading below the 
sixth grade level. 

Upon entering the ninth grade all students are given another standardized reading test. This 
is called the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. All but two of the expected forty-five students 
participated in the testing. (Appendix C) This data shows that 86.6% of the target students had 
reading scores below the 7th grade, 1st month. The highest reading level achieved was at the 8th 
grade, 8th month level by one student. The average reading level of the forly-three students was 
4th grade, 9th month. A summary of the results is as follows. 



SUMMARY TABLE 2 



GRADE LEVEL READING SCORES OF TARGET STUDENTS 



gr ade level range 



nuf^ ^ber of students 



2nd grade Ist month - 2nd grade 9th month 
3rd grade 1st month - 3rd grade 9th month 
4th grade 1st month - 4lh grade 9th month 
5th grade 1st month - 5lh grade 9th month 
6th grade Ist month 6th grade 9fh month 
7th grade Ist month - 7th grade 9th montli 
8th grade 1st month - 8th giade 9th month 



3 

7 

14 

9 

7 

1 

2 
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The graph displayed in Appendix D depicts the ninth grade reading level results. These scores 
show greater variability with a range from 2nd to Sth grade. Hie majority of the students score 
between the 4th and 6th grade levels. 

llie written communication samples were taken from the students during the second week of 
school. These were evalu^led using the State of Illinois system for grading writing samples. The 
criteria for evaluation is as follows: 

1. Focus - What is the degree to whieh the main idea/theme or point of view is clear and 
maintained? 

2. Support - Degree to which main point/elemcnis are elaborated and/or explained by 
evidence and detailed reasons. 

3. Organization - Degree to which logical flow of ideas and explicitness of the plan are 
clear and connected. 

4 Conventions - Usr of conventions of standard English. 

5, htcgration - Are the features presented iri\ a thorough mannei? 
After the samples were evaluated they were stored so they could be compared to work that is 
completed in January. (Appendix E) It was found that the students lacked basic written 
communication skills needed to perform at the ninth grade level. The areas of focus, support, 
organization, convention and integration were in need of remediation. The following is a summary 
of the problems of which the students need to improve. 

1,9 
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1. Focus - The students need to learn hew to pinpoint the main idea of the paragraph. 

2. Support - The students need to understand how to back up their main idea. 

3 Oi:ganization - The students need to learn how to plan their writing in a logical manner. 

4. Convention - Spelling, sentence structure and grammar were major areas of concern. 

5. Integration - The students need to learn how to present the material in a logical manner. 
The results of these writing samples, when compared to the standardized reading tests taken by the 
target students, showed a marked simiiurity to the results of the tests. These tat^et students were 
not perfomting at grade level just as they were not reading at grade level Although an equivalent 
grade level could not be assigned to their writing samples because the standardized writing test is 
not administered until the foUowtng school year, when compared to student writing of those 
reading at ninth grade level or above^ a significant difference is found. 

Once the testa are assessed, some changes are made in the English I placements. Some 
students are transferred out and others are moved into the program. At this time teacher 
observations play a major role in the placing of the students. Four professionals are involved in 
{ilacement changes: the counselor, the department chaiiperson of the English depaitmont, die 
instructor of the Basic class and the teacher recommending the change. Test scores, writing 
samples and observations of the original instructor constitute the variables considered for 
placement changes. Finally, after these changes are made, a total of forty-^five students remain. 

20 
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They are split into three classes of fifteen each., 
Probable Came 

The next phase of baseline data collection involved the students and parents themselves. 
Opinions concerning attitudes about school and home life were coSccted. The fint test was a 
survey. This survey was called "Ethnic Relations among Students." (Appendix F) This surv^ 
measured how the students felt about their own etimic group as well as others. The students were 
given, a survey that contained twenty questions about ethnic relations. All the questions posed 
related to the students' feeling about their ethnic origins as well as other people of difiEering 
cultures. Five of these queries had a significant connection to the goals of the project For 
example, item number one; "I would enjoy learning about my own ethnic group." Eighty-two 
percent answer^ yes to Ais question. Item number two; '1 would ei\joy working with students of 
other ethnic groups; 73% resoonded yes. Item number 3; ''I know veiy little about cultures of 
students fi'om other ethnic groups."; 82% said yes. Item number four, "I would like to learn more 
about other ethnic groups in my school.*'; 88% answered a£5rmativefy to this statement. Item 
number S, *^my school should have a course that would teach students about other ethnic groups.**; 
85% of the respondents said the school should have such a coarse. 

The results of the survey indicated that the students would ei\joy learning more about their 
own cultures as well as othem. Ttiey demonstrated willing acceptance of different cultures 

21 
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although some admitted to having some precoticeived negative feelings. For example, when asked 
if they had difficulty relating to students from other ethnic groups, or if most of the trouble makers 
were membei^ of other ethnic groups, a smalt majority indicated a positive response. However, 
these feelings may be diminished when more information is known by the students about all ethnic 
groups. In this way ihe students would appear to benefit from a multicultural learning experience. 

The next test was the ^Pre-vocabulaxy Test". The test was meant to measure student 
knowledge of the terminology of racism (Appendix G), however, it proved to be too difificult and 
beyond the students^ current vocabuloiy level Therefore, it was deleted from the collected data. 
The third measurement was a student-to-student interview. (Appendix H) The purpose was for 
the students to learn about the cultural backgrounds of others. During the stiidcnt-to-student 
interviews, the pupils were to question and learn more about another class member. This 
assignment was to promote interaction between ethnically difiTcrent students and it was 
accomplished while honing their communication and listening skills. Once the inten '^ws were 
complete the students took turns introducing their partners to the rest of the class, thus enhancing 
their public speaking skills. 

The student-to-parcnt interview followed. (Appendix I) This test helped the students learn 
about their p^rent^s cultural background. AddittonaJ data was collected from the student interviews 
with fheir parents. These inquiries uncovered parental attitudes concerning school and cultural 
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background. This lesson was to help the students mdersland their parents* motivations and life 
experiences in the hope of bettering communicalion between parent and cliild. Ilietr findings were 
presented in class in the fotm of a three minute speech. 

The final survey was used only as a facUial collection of information to discover what 
language was priniasy in their homes (Appendix J) Through this instrument, it was iincovered 
that the majority of tlie targpt students, 78%, spoke a lan^^uage other than English in the home. 
Though EngKsh was used occ^ionaUy, the primary source of communication in these homes was 
a foreign tongue. The principal language for this group of target students was Spanish, with others 
being Greek, Polish, Rumanian, Gujasti, XJt^n. Croatian and E3;a^jiab. This survey also identified 
the vfisrious countrie.*. ^fonffn of ^he target st»jdent«. (Appendix K) Nine countries were named 
mih tlie iTiajoriiy dting Mexico as ftieir nistive land. Other countries were Croatia, India, Saudia 
Arabia^ Greece^ Rnmmisn, Poland, Germany and Ar.i'^rica. The diversity of the students in this 
dmroom is reflected not only in She many dififerent countries, but also in the primary language 
spoken in Ch<?^ otudersits' h^^mes. This obstacle to learning English is depicted in Appendix L. 

A summary of the probable cause data gathered fi-om the site identified the following 
conclusions: students lack self-esteem and lack pride in their own ethnic group. Their ability to 
communicate in English was substandard, due to the fact that the m^iority of the students were 
only in residence in the United States for a short period of time and English is not the primaiy 
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language spoken in the home and GnsiSfy, existing lesson plans, materials, and teaching strategics 

did not accommodate these cultural factors. 

Probable cause data from the literature seems to agiree with baseline data collected at (he site. 
The search shows that school districts with a diverse cultural population have students that are at 
risk of failing. Large cities Uke Chicago, Boston and Los Angeles, who have a laige multiethnic 
student enrollment, are trying to deal witli the problem. 

The United States has had its share of internal and external strife. War^, disease, and 
economic woes have plagued the country since its inception. The American education system has 
also seen the likes of this devastation, struggling in an atmosphere of hope and discord, promise 
and neglect. As Crosby (1993) points out we are a nation at academic risk and we muct rcfy on 
our educators to improve the situation ttuDUgh amended teaching behaviors. America is the 
example of all the countries in the woild, educating all who settle on her land. 

Cuirently one in four Americans is either an Asian, Hispanic or Afiican- American^ and 
students of color make up approximately one third of the nation's public school students (Diaz 
1992). By the year 2000 the number will show a dramatic increase. (Ramirez 1988) For example, 
the ethnic population of the stated of California is growing so rapidly that by the year 2010 no single 
ethnic group will show a majority. In 1970 Hispanics accounted for 12% of the population. By 
the turn of the century their population will comprise 27% (Grant 1990). Asians and Pacific 
Islander people are also increasing rapidly. Steps need to be taken in order to meet the educational 
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needs of these people. 

Multiethnic students face many problems. They must exist in a wodd forces them to be 
bvo different persons. In the home they oftentimes must follow the dictates of their customs while 
at school they are expected to blend with an alien civilization (Aegersold, Field 1990) This can 
create a multitude of problems £3r the student. Many case studies have shown that children have a 
difficult time when asked to read and write a language that is different than the primary language 
spoken in the home. (Aegei^d, Field 1990) 

Numerous students face insenj3iti\dty firom fellow students and unfoitunatety even educators. 
(Grafton 1992) Racial jokes and slurs^ stereotyping and bigotry aro the result of ignorance of each 
other's traditions and cultures. With concentrated effort and appropriate instruction the public can 
learn chat tliere is value in the differences of people. 

In addition to the above mentioned social obstacles, many cultures place varying values on 
academic study. In educational systems throughout tlie wodd, emphasis is placed on rote 
memorization rather than reading skills. Two examples would be the countries of Morocco and 
Samoa. Oral ability is stressed using choral recitation in the classroom. (Aegersold, Field 1990). 

New immigrants to the United States face many difficulties and hardships whm traveling to 
this coimtiy. When they arrive^ new problems begin. Much has been written about the challenges 
people face upon entering America, jSrom tiying to mtegrate into a new way of life, to learning to 
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communicato ejBTectiveiy in a foreign tongue. In her book, Bodcl (1989) describes the lives of 
eleven teenage immigrants. The following is an account in the fife of a fourteen year dd boy irom 
Afghanistan. The auflior refeired to the boy as Abdul. 

When leaving their nalive country, Abdul and his £imily had to sneak out of Afghanistan and ' 
hide in Iran for a number of years. Five years later they found fiiemseh^ in Pakistan. Ehiringlhis 
time. Abdul's education was practically nonexistent. Then, a few days before departure to the 
United States, Abdul's &ther, who's custom decrees him to be the master of the household, died 
in his sleep. Abdul, his mother and two sisters were left without the leadership they had come to 
rely on. 

Abdul entered the United States and was immediately forced to leam English so he could 
communicate for his family. He was placed in a large urban high school where he was 
misundeistood and people made fun of him. Even some of his teachers ridiculed him. He 
became afraid to contribute anythir^g because he would be embarrassed by others. 

When Abdul turned seventeen he was finally starting to fit in. At this point he was trying not 
to look like a foreigner. **! wear tee shirts and stone washed jeans and aviator glasses/' (Bod^ 26) 
"Now txty favorite actors are dint Eastwood and Charles Bronson.** Abdul would watch ''Three's 
Company" and "DLfiferent Strokes" to leam about America, not realizing that these umealistic 
sitcoms were not ^cal of American life.. 
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As a practicing Muslin, Abdul was required to pniy five times a day yet this was impossible at 
school. The Muslin religion also has strict dietaiy laws. Abdul could not cat most of the food 
served in the school cafeteria. 

The American dating ritual was another adja^tment Abdul was to encounter, for the Muslim 
faith prohibits Muslims to date. His marriage will be arranged by his mother. With all these social 
discrepancies, Abdul experienced much loneliness. Though ho has made some American fiiends, 
he has not met anyone else from his counti>^ with whom he can share his customs. 

After three years in the country^ Abdul is becoming an American. However he has paid an 
exorbitant price. Abdul has been eidier forced by peer pressure to give up or hide most of his 
beliefs. Abdul's ethnic identity is vanishing. 

In addition to people from the neai and far East, the Hispanic population is the fastest 
growing ethnic group in the United States. The following are the results of an intemew of a young 
college student who came to America in 1990. This student attended the high school where this 
study is taking place. He will be referred to as Gilbert. 

According to Gilbert, when he first came to America he knew veiy litde English. He 
remembers, "I would always try to hide out in the back of the classroom and pray that the teachers 
wouU not call on me." Everyone made fun of his accent and treated him like he was not 
intelligent. Gilbert had a unique method for dealing with people who woidd ridicide him because 
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of his accent Gilbert said, " When people were mocking me ihcy would do this to make me 
angry. But I would say to them, how do you say that word? This always suiprised them." 

Gilbert has made a success of his life. He will finish his two year degree at a local junior 
college and plans to enroll at UCLA in the fall. He started a successiul photography and \ideo 
business his junior year in high school. Now, Gilbert employs several Hispanic high school 
students. Gilbert attributes his success to hard work and making " opportunity for himself*, hi 
high school he was very active in extra cunicular activides. " I had a lot of fun while I was in high 
school I played soccer and worked on the school yearbook and newspaper. This way I made 
many friends while learning English at the same time." Gilbert is an excellent example of a person 
^iio knows how to set goals. He will be an outstanding role model for young students. He will 
be ittvited to speak to the students at the site. 
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Chapter Three 
THE SOLUTION STRATEGY 

The Review of the Literature 

Experts abound in the field of education and those who have studied and analyzed 
multiethnic classrooms agree that these students^ ui particular, thrive in an environment where the 
instruction methods are varied. A combination of teaching methods is preferred to encourage 
interest and comprehension among the students. Some full class lecture, traditional question-and- 
answer segments as well as individualized instruction should be included in the lesson plans. But 
the research confirms that the primaiy teaching method should focus on cooperative Jeaming 
techniques. 

Cooperative learning can be used as a strategy for achieving social equality and 
justice in classrooms and for helping students understand how such a model can be 
applied in broader, societal contexts as well. Cooperative structures create the 
conditions for reversing inequality, producing egalitarian social staictui^e and caiiiig 
relationships where diverse people can work together toward common goals. 
Students and teachers need opportunities to reflect on these connections (Slecter, 
1991 pl65). 

Sleeter feels that cooperative learning is a natural in a muhieultural classroom. 

20 
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Several researchers feel that teachers should opt for techniques that will keep the studcAts 
involved. A study at Michigan State University showed a third of all American students actively 
resist the teacher centered curriculum and another third resist it in a passive manner. (Diaz 1989). 
To curb this resistance, the multiethnic classrooms should be student*-centered rather than 
teacher-centered (Diaz 1989). 

One of the vital components of cooperative learning is commitment by the educator. 
According to Edward and Stout, (1991) teachers need to realize that at the start there will be some 
difficulties because of the newness in the instruction approach and they should continue in the 
method, wotldng through some hurdles. This type of instruction should not be regarded as just a 
fad. 

To ensure that students get the most out of their lessons, educators must make sure they first 
Icam the process involved in cooperative learning. The pinnacle would be to plan and enact many 
wonderful lessons using this approach, but once the teachers are proficient in the procedures the 
students need to leant them before embarking on a full scale plan. When learning the techniques, 
social skills must be reinforced since interpersonal and small group communication skills are 
extreme^ important if cooperative learning is to facilitate knowledge. (Johnson and Johnson 1990) 
The possibilities for cooperative learning are endless, for this type of instruction lends itself 
to any discipline* The following sequences of class interactions are comparisons of a traditional 
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approach veraus a coopefafive leanung approach. The figures show how a question might be 
posed to the class. 

Figure 1. Whole class question - answer (traditional approach, without cooperative 
learning.) 

1. The teacher asks a question. 

2. Some students will respond by raising their hands. 

3. The teacher selects one student. 

4. The student attempts to state the correct answer. 
Figure 2. Numbered heads together (cooperative teaming approach) 

1. The teacher has students number off within cooperative groups so that each 
student will have a number: l,2,3,or4. 

2. The teacher asks a question. 

3. The teacher asks the students to "put their heads together" to make sui^ that 
eveiyone on the team knows the answer. 

4. The teacher calls a number (1, 2, 3, 4 and all students in the room with th^^t 
number raise their hands. 

5. The teacher selects one of the students with their arm elevated. 

6. The student attempts to answer the question. 
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7. The teacher could make this activity cotnpetiitive with all groups. 
As Kagan points out, the second method obviously involves the entire class whereas the first, 
traditional approach limits student participation (Kagan 1990). 

The success of cooperative learning is highly dependent on the teacher's realization that 
putting the process into action might take a considerable amount of time. Since the entire class is 
invited to paiticipate in the whole classroom routine, a single point of discussion may encompass 
many class periods. The teacher must realize that he/she does not always appear to be in chaige. 
Cooperatively-structured learning is democratic. Therefore, the basic principles implicit in 
cooperative leanung, as wc define it, are similar to those needed for an efifecth^e multicultural 
classroom. (Sleetcr 1992) 

Mutticultuni! Education 

According to the experts, there are many definitions of multicultural education. Banks and 
Banks (1989) and Sleeter and Grant (1988) seem to have the most inclusive definition. '^The 
consensus centers around a primaty goal for multicultural education, which as to increase 
educational equality for both gender groups, for students from diverse ethnic groups and for 
exceptional students.*' (pl44). 

When setting goals for a multicultural classroom one should consider two ideals. First, 
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equal opportunity and second, cultural pluralism. Therefore the multicultural approach should 
include the following points: 

1. To promote an understanding and appreciation of Americans oultural diversity. 

2. To promote alternative choices for people regardless of race, gender, disability 
or social class background. 

3. To help all children achieve academic success. (Grant and Sleeter 1988) 
Experts agree that educators should be aware that using a multicultural approach is a full 

time activity. Some teachers think that multicultural education is an occasional unit on a specific 
ethnic group. Ideally, the method should be part of the curriculum on a daily basis (Zanger 
1990). In many classrooms a teacher may have a significant number of pupils fiiom a diversity of 
cultural backgrounds. Many of these students will have difierent perceptions of important social 
roles, values and structures than those of the teacher. Instructors need to take into account the 
diversity of cultural backgrounds of all learners. Lynch (1987) advises that it is the responsibility 
of the educator to seek ways to afford all child)ren equity and equality of educational opportunity. 
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Th^ CwiTicwltiUP 

The research shows that those teachers who feel that students should adapt to the system will 
find the multietfanic classroom vciy difficult. This assimilationist perspective has failed and is 
responsible to a lai^ge extent for the problenis experienced by linguistic minority groups (Stanley 
1988). Thus a multicultural curriculum, wh takes into account the cultural biography of the 
sehool, the pupils and aims for the reduction of prejudice, needs to include: 
^ a diversity of content, materials and stimuU; 

* the goal of an increased sense of invotvement of students in the school culture; 
strategies aimed at supportin;; the self and ethnic image of the child; 

an acquaintance with the culroral experiences, values, beliefs and expectations of 
dififering groups; 

* the generation of a culturally receptive classroom and school atmosphere; 
celebration of diversity in teaching; 

the adoption of a wid? range of stimuli: verbal, visual and kinesthetic 

* the inclusion of peer-group learning and co-operative group work; 

the institution of continual communication with parents and community. 
(Lynch, 1987 p21) 

According to Marshall (1991) teachers need to keep abreast of the literature. She suggests that 
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teachers' strategies might include the foQowing ideas: 

^ Enroll in classes or workshops devoted to the past and more recent history of Hxq 
ethnic or racial groups of students in your classes, 

* Begin a self-study project to read contemporaiy literature written by authors 
from diverse backgrounds. 

* Subscribe to or boxrow from monthly magaanes published for ethnic 
populations. 

* Explore research on individual learning s^les. 

The literature suggests that a family-like atmosphere is a vital component of a multiethnic 
classroom. "Students can be helped to feel as if school is an extension of their nuclear family, and 
not some appendage that has been imposed on their lives/ (Zanger, 1990 p 1) 

What can be done to help create a family-like setting or atmosphere in a multicultural 
classroom? The following tips might include: 

L Invite parents to observe the class several times in a semester. 

2. Ask the parents for any cultural or social help they can provide. 

3. If tt is possible visit the students at home once a year. 

4. Give ejtudents a chance to share objects or fiamlly pictures which they bring in 
from home, as well as their ideas. 
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5. Let students decorate the classroom. 

6. Allow students to bring in hit music thpy like and let the class Ibten to it at any 
good opportunity. 

7. Have a daily calendar where students share news from home. 

8. Ofganize occasional field trips that are punely social not "educational*'. (Zatiger, 
1990 p3) 

Research shows that it takes seven years for the average linguistic minority student to perform 
at grade level in English (Collier 1987). Teachers must be circumspect when it comes to planning 
activities. For these students language^ social and cultural sti'ategies must be a part of eveiy 
classroom activity (Zanger 1990). 

Zanger's research reveals that language, social and cultural strategies should be utilized in 
dai^ lesson plans for multiethnic students. 
Language Strategies include: 

1 . Before presenting a lesson, put yourself in the shoes of the students new to the 
English language. 

2. Use a multisensory approach wherever possible; visuals, role plays, charts, 
maps, nonverbal clues* 

3. Use clear communication, rephrase instead of repeating or talkii\g louder. 
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Monitor your own language, tiy to eliminate idiomatic expressions and 
complicated verb tenses as much as possible until the child's English k more 
developed. 

4 Accept and encourage all efforts at communication. Tiy to respond to the 
meaning. Don^t always correct the mechanics of the message. 

5. Minimize the use of "teacher talk" and maximize chances for students to use 
and develop their new language in different contexts. 

6. If students are in an ESL program, work with the ESL teacher to coordinate 
your curricula wherever possible. 

Social Strategies 

1. Incorporate cooperative leainiiig techniques. 

2. Standard cooperative learning activities may need to be adapted for groups 
which include limited English speakers. 

3. Use a buddy system for new anivals. Peer tutoring is another option. Make it a 
privilege to help out 

4. Look for opportunities to raise the social status of multiethnic students. 
Cultural Strategies 

1. Model cultural proficiencies for the class to develop. 
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2. Structure the curriculum so that students can learn from each other about 
cultural similarities and differences. Work to reduce stereotyping by teaching 
students to discuss differences in a non judgmental way* 

3. Provide all students with the opportunity to explore their own cultural 
backgrounds. Assign individual or joint projects which use oral history 
techniques such as interviews with family and community members as well as 
traditiona] library research methods. 

4. Relate whatever is being tauglit to the cultural backgrounds of the chss. 

5. Establish a "sister class relationship" with a class in another country by writing 
and sharing ideas about r«'Hural differences and similarities. (Zanger 1990). 

In conclusion, examination of the literature suggests that the establishment of a multiethnic 
environment within the classroom is vital for the success of the students of diverse populations. 
McCoimic (1993) states that educators must help students learn to celebrate diversity rather than 
to fear it. "Teachers must help students counteract negative iniages seen daily through the media 
and what they experience or hear about on the streets. Show then how diversity strengthens and 
enriches our lives." (p 77 ). 

In teaching the multiethnic students at the target school, the action plan will include the 
methods suggested by the literature. A multicultural approach using a variety of instructiona] 
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techniques, with the focus on cooperalive learning, is the most effective means of educating (hose 
youttis. An aggressive campaign to engulf these students with positive self-esteem and strong 
cooperation skills will highlight the objectives of this project 
Terminal Qbiectiyes 

1. As a result of the project interventions during the period September 1993 to Januaiy 
1994, the taiget school's ninth grade English I Basic class will improve their reading 
scores as evidenced by a standardized reading test. 

2. As a result of the project intervention during the period September 1993 to Januaiy 
1994, the taigct school's ninth grade English I Bosic class will improve their ability to 
communicate in an oral and written manner as evidenced by teacher observations and 
assessment of students' wiitten work. 

3. As a result of the project's interventions during the period September 1993 to Januaiy 
1994, the target school's ninth grade English I Basic class will show evidence of 
increased ethnic pride and self-esteem while promoting tolerance of other ethnic 
groups, as evidenced by surveys and teacher anecdotal records. 



Process Objectives 

1, As a result of using cooperative learning methods, the students will increase their abili^ 
to communicate in an oral and written manner, 

2, As a result of creating a multicultural environment through the use of multiethnic 
authors and positive role models, the students will increase ethnic pride while 
developing a greater understanding of other ethnic groups. 
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The findings of the literature search support two aspects of a solution strategy. Firat, students 
from multiethnic backgrounds would benefit most in a multicultural classroom where an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding and trust is essential. In addition, cooperative leamiiig has 
been shown to be the best means for diverse students to find educational success. Teachers must 
be willing to concede that this is a time consuming concept. The professional should utilize his or 
her learners, rely on the experts in the class and remember to consult the literature to keq> abreast 
of new theories. 
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ACTION PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTING THE SOLUTION STRATEGY 

Description of problem rMolutlon nrtlvltlcs 

The action plan is designed to addrcfifl two m^or solution compoiiontfl. The Rni is tlie 
establishment of Cooperative Leaming in the classroom, The ficcond is the creation of a 
multicultural environment in the educational setting. 

While the first week of school is only three and one half days, most of which is used for a 
standai'dizcd reading test, tlie action plan will go into effect with the first day of school. This 
immediate start will establish the tone of the students' couise for the coming year. In the 
beginning, class time will be filled with the collection of base line data as described in Chapter 
Two. During these early days the students will be involved in the reading test as well. Once the 
testing periou is complete the action plan will go into full force. 

The cooperative leaming phase and llic mullteuUural plutse will start at the same (inic. The 
cooperative leaming phaao will be dlxcyssed lirst. 

EHiring this period of collaborative study Uto students will be placed in small groups or teams. 
The teams will consist cf four or live students each and slay together for one month. The groupa 
will bo etluiically mixed. 

32 
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Various roles will bc^ assigned within each group, to be dl$cus»cd bolwooti tlio stixlcnis and 
teacher. The roles to be used are the following: 

♦ Recorder - lakes notes for the group and keeps track of dai^y group woik. 

♦ "Mouth" - Oral presenter 

* "Gofor" - Responsible for gathering and returning aU material used for classroom 

activities. 

^ Messenger - Communicates with the teacher when the teacher is occupied with 
other students. This will prevent all team members fix)m calling for 
attention at one time. 

* Checker - group leaden 

Though each member of the team has an assigned role, everyone is responsible for 
completing the assignment. Group members will change roles approximately once a week. It is 
important that all members of the group experience all roles in the cooperative groups. This 
diversity will enhance the outcome of the project and improve social skills. 

The establishment of cooperative learning and other teaching methods in the school setting 
will have many goals. The main aspects are to improve the communication skills of limited English 
proficient students. This encompasses their ability to read, speak and write English. 

The introduction of social skills is a vital part of the program. The students must understand 
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the rules of the "game." At the start of Ihe inlcrvcntion the students will have a clear 
understanding of the basic social skills bcfoie coopcralivc learning will be effective, llie following 
details what will be taught: 



1. Communication 

A. Use 6" voice 

B. Listen to your neighbor 

C. Stay with your group 

D. Heads together 
£. Sense tone 

F. Claiify 

G. Paraphrase ideas 

H. Ofve examples 

I. Elaborate on ideas 
J. Extend ideas 

n. Trust 

A. listen with focus 

B. Respect each others opinions 
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C. Keep an open mind 
in. Leadership 

A. Do your job 

B. Help each other 
C« Include all others 

D. Encourage others 

E. Let all participate 

F. Stay on task 

G. Contribute own ideas 
R Integrate ideas 

I. Synthesize 
rv. Conflict Resolution 

A. Disagree with the idea not the person 

B. See all points of view 

C. Try to agree 

D. Probe for differences 

E. Generate alternatives 

F. Seekconsensm 
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G. Justify ideas 

The students with spend approxiznatety seven class periods learning social skills. These social skills 
will be reinforced throughout the year. 

When the concepts are applied to the English I curriculum, the posfidbilities are endless. For 
example, the study of the Elements of Literature is a vital aspect in the English I program of study. 
The purpose of this unit of study is to increase the students' understanding of literature. 
Cooperative learning is an excellent way to teach this discipline. The folbwing skills and strategies 
will be applied to the teaching of literature: 

- Analyzing 

- Active Listening 
• Brainstonning 

- Cause and effect 

- Cognitive organizers 

- Creative thinking 

- Decision making 

- Fat and skinny questions 

- Investigating 
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- Logs (Journals) 

- Mrs. Potter's Questions 

- Predicting 

- Questioning skills 

" Thinking with creativity 
These concepts lend themselves perfectly to the study of literature within the framework of a 
cooperative group (Bellanca 1991). 

Cooperative learning will also be helpful for the teaching of ba^:: English mechanics. 
Cooperative groups may study spelling, grammar, punctuation, capitalization, parts of speech, 
sentence structure and paragraphing. In the second semester the groups will concentrate on three 
and five paragraph essays. 

U^e cooperative learning will be the focus of instruction, other teaching strategies will be 
used. Some iojge group lectures will be interspersed during tho ^ourse as will individualized 
instruction. A variety of learning modes creates a more interesting blend and brejiks llie monotony 
for the students. However, regardless of the teaching method in use, the key to all teaching 
methods will be student-centered rather than teacher-centered. 
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MvtltlcttltMralism 

The make-up of the English I cla/is consists of a wide variety of ethnic groups. The use of a 
multicultural approach will benefit these students because it centers on their unique qualities and 
encourages them to blend their heritage into American life and English thought. This helps build 
the students' morale, which is so very important in the classroom, "Positive classroom morale has 
a direct eficct upon student achicvement(E)ias 1989 p,I9) 

One way to help boost student confidence is to allow pupils to show their expertise about 
themselves. Through this exercise the class will learn to celebrate our ethnic diversity rather than 
fear it. At the start of each month the students will conduct a country search, identi^ing student 
origins. The task will begin with a trip to the library to learn research skills and something about 
the cultures of other countries. The following are examples of information for the students to 
collect about their cultural origins: 

1. Famous people 

2. Food 

3. Sports and leisure activities 

4. ^'^<•^o^ religions 

5. Major contributions to (he world 

6. Natural resources 
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7. Customs 

8. National holidays 

9. Tourist attractions 

When the research is done, the students will use the mfonnalion collected to decorate the 
classroom in the form of pictures, charts, drawings, etc. To encourage a sense of owncrshipy each 
group will be responsible for a certain area of the classroom. This is intended to create interest and 
pride among the students. 

The first country search will begin the first week of September to coincide with National 
Hispanic Month. 

The literature segment of the course will be studied by reading short stories, novels and 
poetry jfrom and concerning dififereut etluiic cultures. Where possible the ethnic background of the 
authors will match the cultural unit being studied. Each month a different countiy will be 
examined depending on the ethnicity of the class. For example, during the second month the 
second liour English class will study Poland due to the number of Polish students, while the third 
hour class will research the countiy that was known as Yugoslavia. The sixtli hour class will stucty 
Riunaiiia. Each month the students will redecorate the classroom. By the end of the school year 
ovoiy otlmic group represented will sec his countiy honored with a classroom display. 

In addition to a classroom filled with artifacts and works of a particular oullurc, upstanding 
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people who represent that culture will be invited to share their experiences with the students. 
During the Hispanic period, a senior boy and girl who are members of the National Honor Society 
and all-round exemplary students, will address the class. These role models will be an inspiration 
to the group, encouraging them to concentrate on their education and showing how they overcame 
diiOiculties and achieved success. Aduii community members will also be invited to speak with the 
students to help foster their commitment to success. 

The ultimate purpose of the multicultural approach is to instill ethnic pride, teach people 
about other cultures, and reinforce the curriculum of the English I program. Through tremendous 
group effort it is hoped that the students will learn not only English but how to appreciate others. 
Along with the cooperative learning method, this approach is intended to strengthen the students 
understanding of self and willingness to learn. 
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Chapter Five 
EVALUATION OF RESULTS AND PROCESSES 

Implementation History 

The terminal objectives of the intervention addressed the various communication problems of 
nintti grade students emv^Jcd in a basic English class. These problems ineludcd: low reading 
ability, poor written and oral communication skills^ lack of ethnic pride and poor self esteem. This 
information was gathered by use of standardized tests, teacher recommendations and student 
surveys and questionnaires. It was determined that these students were in urgent need of 
remediation. Therefore, the terminal objectives stated: 

L As a result of the project interventions during the period September, 1993 to 
January, 1994, the target school's ninth grade English I Basic Class will improve 
their reading scores as evidenced by a standardized reading test. 

2. As a result of the project intervention during the period September, 1993 to 
Januaiy^ 1994, the target schoofs ninth grade English I Basic class will improve 
their ability to communicate in an oral and written manner as evidenced by 
teacher observations and assessment of students' written work. 

3. As a result of the project's interventions during the period September, 1993 to 
Januaiy, 1 994, the tai^et school's ninth grade English I Basic dass will show 
evidence of increased ethnic pride and self-esteem while promoting tolerance of 
other ethnic groups, as evidenced by surveys and teacher anecdotal records. 
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The iennsnal objecSfves were achieved using two methods. First, the classroom instruction 
varied wth a locus on cooperative learmiig. In addition, a multicultural approach was used to 
piomoi:; pside and h-^lp studt?nt8 celebrate and share their afl5rd«y_for individual cultures. 
CooT ^^rstivc I^Vfi^ ning Phase 

Duiimj^ die iii-si hectic weel< of class, the cooperative learnuig phase was introduced. The 
.niicV;:Ls vi ;:'( .yvwi « '•mdardized reading \os{ whi!c. at the same time, the baseline data was 
c- \ \i^V^d a: lesciit .A^* Cliapt- v T'mo. Vnxi.^ the ^i^^^K >rdired reading test was completed, the 

Vk'li^iri st't^ijip, the piai^ a motion, .i 'y^*' fo» . ongh cla^s discussion and student 
•',»8r»v^ . . " ths. ^ /.is: majorit- of : Ui'-^?ei . t ; can "om schools that relied primarily on a 
?r'% j_ ^^irj*, ap/-r.>;:c:h to eau' -^u . . 'C{\on^^^, sonic* A student'; had experience working in 
gro!,v^. less I :> wci • ;a i . >ut cooperative learning. 

To begin this |.?ia«e, ih^ ^mde^ii^ wcic placed ir small, ethnically mixed groups. Each group 
was comprised of four or five participants and, at this time, it was explained that each person was 
to assume a different role within the group. The roles were Reorder, "Mouth", Gofer" Messenger 
and Checker. In groups with only four students, the roles of messenger and "Gofei " would be 
performed by the same person. When asked to choose theii roles, most of the groups could not 
decide who was going to perfonm which part. Because of this, tlie roles were randomly assigned 
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by the instructor and, after complaints by many of the students, they accepted their jobs. 

For the next seven class periodsi a part of each class time was used to teach social skills. Since 
the success of cooperative learning depends on leam work, this skill was the first skill that was 
tatgeted. To enhance bonding among the members wilhin the groups, each group constructed a 
T-shirt on butcher block paper. Each shirt had to contain the following information: 

* Title - The tide must identify all of the people in the group. 

* Future Plans - Career plans. 

* A Person in my Life - Someone each person admires. 

* Favorite song - A line from a favorite song. 

* Animal - An animal that they feel they are like. 

This activity proved to be very entertaining for the students. They learned a lot from each 
other during the exercise, wliile beginning to master the cooperative approach to learning. All the 
shirts were imaginative and informative. One shirt (Appendix M) shows the work of a group of 
five students. The countries of origin were Mexico, Poland and India, The tide of their shirt was 
"MexPodia". Another was done by a group of four studente, three from Mexico and one from 
Saudi Arabia. The title from this group was "Saudexico*\ (Appendix N) The project was 
completed in two and one half class periods. When finished, each group presented their T-shirt to 
the class and were asked to describe how they felt about the activity. Most of the caimnents were 
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favorable. (Appendix O) 

During this initial activity it became evident that the the teaching of social skills must be an 
ongoing project throughout the year. Since most of the taiiget students came firom schools that 
used a teachei^centered approach to instruction, ttic pupils were unaccustomed to interacting 
among themselves in a classroom setting. Many of these students were unable to handle their 
group jobs independently of the educator so to facilitate this assignment, some adjustments had to 
be made to the communication social skills. For example^ ilic six inch voice was changed to a two 
inch voice. This helped handle ti\e problem of students yelling at each other. Other students had 
problems listenmg to each other. Piul of IhLs problem was because of language barriers. Quite a 
few of the students spoke with heavy accents, making it difficult at times to undei^tand each 
another. 

In addition to the expected difficulties, some of the smdents had to overcome discipline 
problems. Most of these problems were reconciled through a conference between smdent and 
teacher, one student was referred to the dean and two of the parents were telephoned . After 
pulling a few students out of the group and making behavior modification contracts with them, the 
negative behavior calmed down. 

The first lesson taught was the elements of literature. For three days the smdents were given 
some large group instruction on the basic definitions of the oloments. The lecture lasted about IS 
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minutes. Then the class would r^w^d a short story out loud. After the reading each group was to 
identify certain elements. For example, Group I might identify conflict and protagonist/antagonist; 
Group n, motivation; Group HI, characterization, and Group IV woxild identify setting. As always, 
the group would present this material in an oral fashion. One example was when the class read 
"The Jaguar Sprang to Kill" by W.E. Davidson, Appendix P and Q are examples of group work. 

To cottclude the study of short stories and elements the students were given a test. The test 
consisted of the reading of a short stoiy called " Button, Button" by Richard Matheson. In lota], 
foity-three students took the test. The breakdown of grades were as follows: 

grade number of students 

A 92%- 100% 11 

B 84%- 91% 9 

C 76% "83^0 13 

D 68% - 75?^ 6 

F 67% -below 4 
The results of the fu-st major test were veiy encouraging. When compared to the previous 
year, there was a significant improvement in the scores. 

The students seemed to eiyoy applying the various aspects of cooperative learning to the 
study of the elemcnls of literature. The favorites were the thinking skill^i of predicting and Mis. 
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Poltcr*s Questions. When discussing tlie short story, "The Jaguar Sprang to Kill", the conversation 
was lively and, at times, the instructor had to jump in to the group in order to settle some 
disagreements. Mrs. P otter's Questions, which were adapted to read Mr. Howard's Questions, 
(Appendix R) were used often. This proved to be a valuable tool for the success of a lesson. The 
target students appeared to be veiy honest when communicating with their teacher. 

Paragraph writing is part of the ninth grade English program for all stiidents. Through much 
of the first semester, the target students wrote paragraphs in their groups. This helped to enhance 
their cooperative learning techniques while learning the basics of proper paragraph construction. 
AAcr many group lessons, the students were given an assignment so (hey could be evaluated on an 
individual basis. Each student was given an animal to research. The students studied basic facts 
about tlieir animal in the Media Center and then wrote paragraphs comparing themselves to an 
animal* (AppcndbcS,T,U,V) The students demonstrated through their improved writing that tliey 
hod benefited from this exercise. 

In January, ihe semester exam for the English I Basic class was administered. The exam was 
a writing evaluation and the students were asked to write one paragraph that discussed their plans 
for 1994. Much of the writing showed progress when compared to writing samples evaluated in 
August. The same items that were evaluated at the opening of the semester were evaluated here: 
focus, support) organization, conventions and integration, The areas of support, organization and 
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focus were tlie most iiriprowd. However, conventions was slill a major problem with a majorily 
of the students, (Appendix W) It was evident by the results that many of these students were slil! 
leammg the English language because their writing mirroi*s their speech habits. The areas of 
spelling, sentence structure and grammar showed need of continuing education, (Appendix X) 

The use of cooperative learning for the teaching of writmg was evidently successAiI, The 
students* writings revealed a much improved undci-standing of the writing process since the first 
writing samples were collected, and they enjoyed this academic experience while they learned. 
Though there are still areas in need of iurther study, such as convetitioas, much has been 
accomplished and more will be address^ ^ in the second semesler. 
Multicultural Phase 

As the cooperative learning aspect of the intervention wjis implemented, the mtilticultural 
phase started simultaneously during the first week of school. The fo-st activity was to fom base 
gi'oups. The groups consisted of people of various ethnic backgrounds and most groups ended up 
with at least three diflerent ethnicities. The smdents would stay in the same base group for 
approximately one month. Once the groups were arranged, the group roles were explained. The 
intention was for the students to select the roles and, in some cases, they did. Those that could not 
make a decision were assigned a role bj' the instructor. 

Thi» primaiy purpose of the multicultural approach way lo help the students celebrate their 
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diversity. This celebraiion was accomplished in a variety oF ways. On one of ihe buUetin boards 
in Ihi^ classroom was a large map of the globe. Each student was photogi-aphcd and his/her picture 
was placed ot\ the side of the biilletiti board with a pin indicating the countiv of origin. The photos 
werc taken outside, near an attractive sculpture on campus. Each studctit was photographed twice. 
When the picture came back each student picked the photo (hat they liked best. Tlus proved to be 
a problem because some of the students disliked both photos. So a few students brought photos 
fmm home. The pictures were mounted by the students. Many would show the map to their 
friends from otl\er classes, demonstrating their pride in this task. Later in November, during 
Parent Night, the students enjoyed showing their parents the display. 

llie next metliod of celebiating diversity was the "cultuie of the n W Each month the 
class picked a culture represented by a student in the class. Then the students met in the library for 
orientation by the media specialists. The following day, they started the J escarch. The first culture 
to be honored was Hispanic, The students spent four days in the library looking for infoimation. 
The>' learned how to use the reference books, card catalog, readers guide and the computers. 

Each base group was given an area of re5;ponsibility. For instance, one base group found 
information about sportii and leisure activities in Mexico. Another found materials aboul Histoiy 
and famous people. Still another group Ibund facts concerning education, religion and 
miscellaneous things. TTic next base group was in chaige of decorating the bulletin board. When 
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all of the research was completed the mformation was put on another bulletin board in the 
classroom. Also the students brought in pictures and flags that stiowed the beauty of Mexico, 
Another class researched the countries in the Caribbean while the third class searched Central 
America. In the end each class was responsible for an area of the classroom. As a result, National 
Hispanic month was celebrated in style. (Appendix Y) 

The following month the classes researched Poland, Yugoslavia and Rumania. This was 
followed by Greece. India and Saudi Arabia. Tliis will continue through the second semester until 
all the countries of origm represented in each class have been researched. 

The purpose of this activity was multifaceted. First, the studcnte from Poland learned more 
about their own country. At the same timC) the young Mexican natives learned something about 
Poland, too, and everyone learned how to use the media center. In addition, the students decided 
how tli9 material v^as to be displayed in the classroom, instilling a sense of pride and ownership. 
Hie activity wa^s largely student-centered rather than teachei^centered thus workbg well in the 
cooperative learning groups. 

Some problems did occur while working in the libraiy. Though the students had no trouble 
finding materials, reading them was another matter. Since the average reading level in the class 
was fourth grade, the reference manuals proved too diflSciJt for these readers. Most of the 
students needed help with the vocabulary. 
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While studying tlic elements of litemture, the reading was selected to correspond to the 
countiy being studied. For example, "The Jaguar Sprang to Kill" is a short stocy that takes place in 
a small village in Mexico. Other stories studied were about Hispanic people living in the United 
States and faced wilh many problems. The idea behind the selections was to provide positive, 
Hispanic role models and help the students see how their problems were solved. 

Every monthj ns a pmi of the country search, the students were addressed by various people 
from the communily. These positive role models talked about their own lives. Maity had faced 
the some problems as die sludcnta. Hioy discussed how they handled such problems as racism and 
poverty. They also took the lime to answer questions that the base groups brainstormed during 
preparation the day before. 

iTie first role models were two senior I-Iispanic students fiom the tajgct school. Both 
students were members of the National Honor Society and were in the upper third of the 
graduating class. The young man and woman talked about goal setting and future plans. Tlie 
young woman wanted to be a dentist, wliile the young man wanted to Join the f^edcral Bureau of 
Investigation, A local newspaper inteiviewed the student role models as well as the target students 
and the instructor. A few days later this story was printed on the front page with a photograph. 
(Appendix Z) 

Adult role models were also invited to speak to the students. A Science instructor from the 
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target school who was bom in Spain and grew up in South America was Ihe first to address the 
elass. Tliis man talked about his experienee when he first came to America. He explained how 
poorly he was treated and how he wa^i ridiculed when he tried to use tJic English language. People 
made fun of his accent and he found it difficult to answer questions in an oral manner in class, 
llie tai^et students agreed with the man because they experienced that type of prejudice evciy day 
of their school life. To end the class, he played classical music on a guitar. Then he offered to be 
available to speak to the students if they had any questions at another time. 

The next role model was a former graduate of the taiget school. He explained how he 
entered the country by swimming the Rio Grande as a thirteen year old boy. He is now a legal 
resident of the United States and getting ready to graduate from coDege. He also owns his own 
wedding photography business. Like the otlier role models, he answered the students' questions, 
gave them his business card and told them to call if they needed any help. 

In the month of October, the class was visited by students from Poland, Saudi Arabia, and 
Rumania, as well as a Polish attorney from the Polish National Alliance. These speakers were 
greeted enthusiastically by the students, who listened intently and responded with appreciation. 
The role models agreed that tliis had been a learning experience for them as well, and they 
welcomed the chance to help the students when needed. 

Concurrently in October, the classes celebrated the cultures of Poland, the former Yugoslavia 
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and Rumania, Finding literature for this month was extremely difficult. The search found 
literature that was either too difficult for the students to read or only appropriate for elementary 
school students. Finally, one sowce was found, the novel Gideon, which is a true account of a 
fourteen year old boy living through the Warsaw ghetto who later escaped from a German 
concentration camp. 

When tlie class started to read the book, it proved much too cumbersome for most of the 
students. After consulting with one of the reading specialists at the target school it was 
determined that the book was too advanced for the fourth grade reading ability of the tai^gct 
students. The reading specialist said that the readability level of (he houk was 8th grade 4th 
month. Some suggestioas were made so that the novel could remain as part of tiie course of study 
yet still be understood by the students. To accommodate tlus change, tlie teacher read tlic book 
aloud while the students read along in their books. Some of (he students had trouble staying on 
task because the teacher was reading. Frequent pauses to summarize and discuss the important or 
historic events depicted in the novel were used to facilitate underetanding by the students. When 
the book was finished, the students wrote group and individual paragraphs about the novel. This 
written work illustrated tlie success of the activity by showing a remarkable understanding of the 
book. The students' grasp of the entire assignment, from understanding the novel to applying the 
elements of literature and writing a concise account of their opinions created a feeling of pride 
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among these Basic English I students. 

The multicultural approach to teaching allowed tl\e students of the English I basic class to 
leam the materia! in new ways. Thiough the various lessons they learned English skills such as 
writing and reading, while at the same lime they learned about others' cultures and their own. The 
students were able to be creative and show pride in their ethnic group as well as respect the 
differences of other ethnic groups. This approach was fijrfher enhanced by the use of cooperative 
learning. The team approach to learning was enjoyable for the students as well as the instructor. 
Presentation and Analysis of Project Results 

In January, at the start of the second semester, the target students were given a follow up 
reading test. Thirty-five students pailicipated in this testing, eight less than the orig^l 43 students. 
Those eight pupils were exempt from the testing for various reasons; one student dropped out of 
school, two students were transferred to a standard English I class because their initial reading 
scores measured above the Basic class criteria, and the remaining five students were not eligible for 
the examination due to not being enrolled in the class for the second semester. 

The second reading test administered diflfcred from the Cist in name only, In August, the 
Stanford Diagnostic Test was used to determine tlie students' reading levels. In Jatiuaiy, llic 
Gates-MacGinitie Test was given because the majority . .nts being qui22:ed would be taking 
the Stanford Test again at tlie end of the school year and it was felt that this would be too much 
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within one school year. The Gales-MacGinitie Test focused on the same essential skills as the 
previous exam and was scored in a similar manner. 

Appendix AA shows the gratifying results of tiie Januaiy cxaniination. Of those tested, 28 
students, 80% of the target gioup, increased theii* reading levels. Twenty-six percent were able to 
read a full grade level or more above their entiancc level, and 6 of the pupils were reading at 2 or 
more grade levels higher than when they began the class. Although 6 students showed a decrease 
in their scores and two remained the same, these particular smdents liad exhibited a lack of 
motivation throughout the semester. While others were impressed with their reading level 
improvements and voiced this to the instructor after the testing was completed, the sUidents who 
had not advanced their reading scores said they were not concerned about the outcome. This was 
consistent with t^eil- general attitude in class all semester. Table 3 shows a general breakdown of 
the reading ranges. 
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SUMMARY TABLE 3 
GRADE LEVEL READING SCORES OF TARGET STUDENTS 

grade level range number of students 



pre-intcrvention po$t<intcrveinition 

2ncl grade 1st month to 2nd grade 9th month 3 1 

3rd grade 1st month to 3rd grade 9th month 7 4 

4th grade 1st month to 4th grade 9th month 1 4 3 

5th grade 1st month to 5th grade 9th month 9 14 

6th grade 1st month to 6th grade 9th month 7 4 

7th grade 1st month to 7th grade 9th month 1 4 

Sth grade 1st month to 8th grade 9th month 2 3 

9th grade 1st month to 9th grade 9th month - 1 

10th grade 1st month to 10th grade 9th month - 1 



The addition of two higher ranges illustrates a marked and measurable improvement over the 
earlier reading levels. The average readbg level of the 3S remaining students was 4th grade, Sth 
month and this rose to Sth giade Sth month, an increase of one fuU grade level. Equally important, 
these ranges signijEy that 2 students have suipassed the reading levd for their year in school. 
(Appendix BB) 

Also in January, 35 of the original 43 target students were given a 10 question follow up 
survey on ethnic relations. The survey, titled "Survey of Communication Development" 
(Appendix CC), assessed the attitudes of the students since ihey liad a full semester of 
multicultural training. The results, as indicated by the students* responses, were in line with what 
had been expected and what the unit aimed to accomplish. During the course of their studies, the 
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target students appeared to be more comfortable with each other as time passed. These positive 
feelings towards their peers were commuiucated in the follow up poll. For example, the vast 
majority of studente reported tliat they enjoyed working in ethnically mixed groups, were more 
aware of the need for open commimication between various etlmic groups, and felt they had 
gained a better understanding of other cultures. Sixty-two percent of tlie students felt they had n 
better attitude towards pupils of other ethnic backgrounds and 65 percent felt less ^diennted than 
they had before due to their own ethnic differences. A large percentage of the target students 
queried felt that communication was more positive between the different ethnic gi'oups and the 
discipline problems were reduced in the class because they were able (o interact more positively 
with pupils of dissimilar background^;. 

It must be noted that the target students had to interact witli a large number of otlier pupils 
every day. Most of these other inteiactions were not subject to the multicultural education of 
which the taiget students were privy. Therefore, only a slight majority of students felt more at 
ease socializing, studying and talking with classmates of otiier ethnic backgroundSi but less than 
half of the students actually ate lunch with peers form differing ethnic groups. 

Overall, the survey responses were as expected and appropriate to the lesson. Tlie students 
demonstrated a clearer understanding of their own ethnic background and learned a lot about 
others at the same time. In most cases the groups worked well with the mix of ethnic groups. 
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Reflections and Conclusions 

The intervention methods employed during the first semester were mstnimental in mcrensing 
the reading scores, writing ability and self-cstccm of the tai^gct students. Througli cuniculum 
changes and enhanced teaching techniques, the pupils achieved, in an amazingly short period of 
time, improvements that had not been previously experienced. 

The ideas and lesson plans used were developed and implemented on an individual 
classroom/instructor basis. Once a direction for instruction was determined, the teacher/researcher 
was able to proceed with autonomy because no other insinictors were involved in Ihe teaching of 
the target students within the scope of the project. This allowed the most informed, hands-on 
soxirce to move imchallengedt The advantages to this were many. New ideas could be quickly 
attempted and adjustments could be easily made. Without a chain-of-command to work through* 
misinterpreting instructions, teaching sequences or ideas was not a problem. There was no need to 
account for variations in other teachers' attitudes or work methods. The most positive aspect of 
this singular authority was that it offered Ihe teacher complete control over the project. 

The obvious disadvantage to this solitaiy approach was the lack of additional opinions and 
interactions with other instructors involved in the program. This could have led to a laiger variety 
of lesson plans and alternative teaching techniques. Support was received, however, upon request 
from staff specialists during tlie various sections. This input demonstrated their interest in the 
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project's outcome. 

Altering the standard ciirriculum to promote specific aciiievcmonts ii\ sclf-cslccm and 
attempting to motivate the more di£Scult to teach student was an energetic undertaking. By 
applying student-centered activities to teach the basic skills of reading and writing^ the assignments 
became enjoyable and die students became enthusiastic about learning. A creative mix of the 
required lesson and Che students' non^cholastie interests was used to influence the students' natural 
desiie to Icam. Outside sources were drawn into the classroom with outstanding success. Pupils 
were continu*illy kept involved on a personal level through the multicultural phase of the progi am. 

Combining the students' inherent ability to leani with their varying degrees of motivation was 
a most chaUengUKg task. Tltose students suffering language problems and apathy, were, at times, a 
disciplifiary nighlmarc. Giving them the freedom associated with cooperative learning group work 
proved to be difficult. Other faculty and staff were called upon to lend language support when 
needed to recliJfy a tioubled situation. For example, when a behavior problem manifested itself 
with a young man whose family only spoke Ghurti, he was smug in his tlunking that because his 
parents did not speak English it would be impossible to involve tliem in his discipline. The 
instructor was able to locate a staff member who spoke the student's familial language and the 
problem was quickly resolved. Since individual student behavior cannot always be anticipated, the 
need for this type of aide was not plamied at the start of the project but was easily addressed 
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during the couiise. Therefore, having this support lo rely on was extremely beneficial in 
maintaining control of the class. 

The positive growth displayed by the target group encouraged non-involved faculty to 
consider Ihe techniques used by this project to be inCori)orated into other classroom settings. The 
ethnic relations of the general school population has bcreasingly become a factor in academic 
success as student interaction continues to play a strong role in pupil behavior aiid attitude. By 
making lessons relevant to culture, Ihc students exhibited an elevated response to required 
assignments. 
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Chapter Six 
DECISIONS ON THE FUTURE 

The Solution Strategy 

The positive results achieved when intervening in the traditional approach to teaching English 
present a strong ai^gunient for continuing this program. The data show that the gi'oup targeted to 
benefit from this project tested, as a whole, considerably higher after then- involvement. These 
students, who would have been considered at risk of failure when beginning the program, arc now 
on the track for success in high school. 

Attempting to quell the cultural dififerences tliese students represent and have them conform 
to traditional American teaching has resulted in a failure of our system to instruct ail who enter. 
Howevtr, by using the unique qualities b^id cultuiV3 available tlirough the diversity of the school 
population, we can reach these future adults and prepare them for tomorrow. 

The focus of Iho project was to bring the English language deficient students into a level of 
understanding where they could feel confident and communicate by society's standards. Through 
a combination of specific multi-cultural activittos and lessons, the objectives were achieved. The 
leaching itinerary was broadened to incorporate more student-centered learning and increased 
interaction between student and student, and student and teacher. This approach ifi considerably 
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less structured and allows for heightened creativity and input on the part of the snidem, i Key were 
encouraged to shed their initial fears of discrimination and share their cultures. Through this, they 
were able to concentrate on the task of learning without fear of reprisal or ridicule and , thei-eby, 
ieam more easily, with less stiess. 
Additional Applications 

School-wide adoption of the project's theories could provide crucial benefits (o students who 
have inherent cultural differences to overcome. The lessons developed in the English progi-am 
could easily be carried into the social sciences area and, with modification, each course of study 
could include a multicultural and cooperative learning section among its regulai' instruction. Using 
their cultures to help others learn and being allowed to communicate in a controlled emdronmeiit 
Ihioughout the school day would strengthen (he students* self-esteem and encourage them to view 
their cultures in a proud and positive way. This would also create an awareness among those 
students not ethnically challenged to see the contributions other cultures make in oui* society. 
Dissemination of Data a nd Recommendations 

To implement a school-wide program, the achievements of the intervention should be 
reviewed by all faculty members. These results coidd then be measured against the required 
lessons in the various departments and modificadons would need to be developed. Assessment 
plans could litcn be esUblishcd within each teaching sector to addicss the mandated ciiteria. 
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To attain the goals set forth in the project premise, class size needs to be considered. During 
the initial phase of implementation, there were 14 to 15 students enrolled in each class. This 
allowed for three small cooperative groups per period. The small groups enabled the instructor to 
manage those students inexperienced in learning tlirough cooperative interaction. This is a 
significant factor in the overall success of the program for if the students aie unable to grasp the 
concept and master the ability to work within a supportive group, most of the lessons used in the 
project , would have been impossible. 

Smaller groups also oflfer more control over the students' behavior in the classroom. In a less 
regimented learning environment, maintaining an appropriate mix of discipline and interaction is 
important. Knowing how to group the students will help avoid future discipline problems, 
Obseivdng the students at work lo gauge llieir motivation, matmity levels, and study liabits will help 
in grouping them appropriately. 

Incorporating technology into the program would enable additional successes. Computer 
literacy is vital to the success of today's sludenl entering the adult working world. By devising 
assignments that would combine reading and writing while introducing and strengthening computer 
knowledge and ability, the program would be furti er enhanced. 

An important task of all educators is the ability to openly communicate witii the parents or 
guardians of their pupils. This is especially true when applied to the student who Is more difficult 
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to teach, regardless of his/her disability. The family who has limited use of Ihc English language 
needs special consideration and handling techniques so they are able to comprehend what the 
school system and teacher are attempting to explain. Having a pool of foreign language proficient 
people is liighly recommended to ensure success in leaching a multicultural class. 

The gains this project made in reaching and teaching the English deficient student suppoit the 
continuation and expansion of this type of instruction. These positive results indicate that a 
tangible difference can be made through varied teaching techniques and non-traditional thinking. 
By exploring multiculturalism m all avenues of education, students and teachers alike will increase 
their awareness of the positive aspects in the diversity of our world. America is considered the 
land of promise to many of its foreign neighbors. As we continue to open our gates and welcome 
all people to settle upon our land, we must recognize and gjasp the responsibility of educatmg 
students of diverse backgrounds. Our school system is the first entry into the American culture for 
many of these new residents and their success or failure rests heavily on this system and its 
educators. The school teacher sees, first hand, the changing population and must be read^ to 
adapt to this transition. With our educatonj lies the jfiiturc, and every effort must be made to aide 
in their mastery of teaching. 
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TABLE I 

GRADE UEVEL READING SCORES OF 
EIGHTH GRADE TARGET STUDENTS 



Sty<tent Grade Equivalent 



1 


Sth grade, 2nd month 


2 


5th grade, 7th month 


3 


5th grade, 1st, month 


4 


Sth grade, 2nd month 


5 


Sth grade, Sth month 


6 


Sth grade, 3rd month 


7 


Sth grade, 7th month 


8 


6th grade, 2nd month 


9 


6th grade, 0 month 


10 


Sth grade, 1st month 


n 


Sth grade, Sth month 


12 


Sth grade, 3rd month 


13 


Stii grade, 7tfa month 


14 


Sth grade, 3rd month 


15 


6th grade, Sth month 


16 


7lh grade, Sth month 


17 


Sth grade, 6th month 


18 


Sth grade, 6th month 


19 


Sth grade , 3rd month 


20 


Slh grade, 1st month 



Average ^ Sth grade, Isl month 
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Eighth Grade Reaiding Scores 
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TABLE 2 

GRADE LEVEL READING SCORES OF 
mmi GRADE T.ARGET STUDENTS 



1ST SEMESTER 
Student Grade EGuivalent 



1 


4th grade, 7th month 


2 


6th grade, 0 month 


3 


4th grade, 2nd month 


4 


6th grade, 9nd month 


5 


6th grade, 2nd month 


6 


2nd grade, 8th month 


7 


5th grade, 2nd month 


8 


4th grade, 1st month 


9 


4th grade, 3rd month 


10 


6th grade, 7th month 


11 


4th grade, Sth month 


12 


4th grade, 6th month 


13 


Sth grade, Sth month 


14 


4th grade, 4th month 


15 


Sth grade, 7th month 


16 


Sth grade, 3rd month 


17 


6th grade, 6lh month 


18 


3rd grade, 6th month 


19 


Sth grade, Sth month 


20 


2nd grade, Sth month 


21 


Sth grade, 4th month 


22 


4th grade, Sth month 


23 


6th grade, 4ih month 


24 


Sthgrad^ 1st month 


25 


4tli grade, 1st month 


26 


3rd grade, Sth month 


27 


3rd grade, 4(h month 


28 


4th gjade, 0 month 
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TABLE 2 CONTINUED 



Student Grade Equivalent 



29 


4th grade, Lst month 


30 


3rd grade, i^'d tnonth 


31 


3rd grade, 1st month 


32 


3rd grade, 8th month 


33 


8thgr?de, 7th month 


34 


Sth grade, 1st month 


35 


Sth grade, 1st month 


36 


41h grade, 6th month 


37 


Sth grade, 7th month 


38 


6th grade, 0 month 


39 


7th grade, 8th month 


40 


3rd grade, Sth month 


41 


4th grade, 7dh month 


42 


2nd grade, 7th month 


43 


4th grade, Sth month 



Average = 4th grade, 9th monili 
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Ethnic Relations Among Students 

Directions: circle yes or no 

1. When placed In a group, I would rather be with members of my ethntc group. 

Yes No 

2. I feel that this school would be a much better Evdiool if it had more studenls of my clhnic group. 

Yes No 

3. The better classes are tfiose where most of the students are members of my ethtuc group. 

Yes No 

4. I would enjoy learning about my ethnic group, and my classmates should cnioy it too. 

Yes No 

5. Most of the troublemakers are members of other ethnic groups. 

Yes No 

6. People from my ethnic group are very kind and helpful to other ethnic groups most of the time. 

Yes No 

7. I like to woik with students from other ethnic groups. 

Yes No 

8. When I select a seat, I like to sit beside students of other ethnic groups. 

Yes No 

9. I am afraid to be friends with students of other ethnic groups because I have heard that they are 
more violent than students of my own ethnic group. 

Yes No 

1 0. I know vesy Uttic about the cultures of students who are not members of my ethnic group. 

Yes No 

1 1. I have difficulty relating to studenfs from other ethnic groups. 

Yes No 

S2 
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12. I would like to leam more about other ethiiic groups in my .school. 

Yes No 

13. The ethnic relations at this school are poor. 

Yes No 

14. Most of the lime, I f«»l alienated because of my elliiiic background. 

Yes No 

15. This school teaches students how to improve etluuc relations. 

Yes No 

16. My teadiers favor ethnic groups other than mine. 

Yes No 

17. My school should have a course that would leach students about other ethnic groups because 
it would be fun to leam things about cultures. 

Yes No 

18. Some ethnic groups cany an odor. 

Yes No 

19. Many of the students are prejudiced toward people of my ethnic group. 

Yes No 

20. I think that the problems with race relations will improve with time. 

Yes No 
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Dircoticns: Wrilc the oorreoi letter on the line provided. 

1. is a physical arrangcmenl whereby persons of different ethnic backgrounds work, learn. 

and live in the same setting, 

A. Segregation C. Sexism 

B. Desegregation D. Elitism 

2. is the belief that one's own ethnic group is superior to others. 

A. Integration C. Confusion 

Ethnocentrism D. Racism 

.V is a broader concept than desegregation, invoKing the social acceptance of people from 

various elhnic groups being regarded as all being equal. 

A. Integration C. Sexism 

B. Racism D. Elitism 

4. is a term concerning people \M(h a common hciitagc, 

A. Ethnology C. Defacio Segregation 

B. Ethnic Gioup D. Integration 

5. is tht separation of a group of individuals based on identifiable characteristics of thai 

group. 

A. Desegregation C\ Segregation 

B. Racism D. Integration 

6. is a division of mankind possessing traits that a^c transmissible by descent and sufficient 

to characterize as a distinct human type. 

A. Dejure Segregation C. Racial Group 

B. Defacto Segregation D. Ethnicity 

7. is the awareness of ^he uniqueness of one's ethnic identity by the individual members of 

the group. 

A Sexism C. Racism 

B. Ethnocentrism D. Ethnicity 
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8. is the science that deak with the division of mankind into races and Iheir origin, 

distribution, relations, and characteristics. 

A- Ethnology C. Ethnocentrism 

B. Racism D. Stereotype 

9. i& a standardized mental picture that is held in common by many members of one ethnic 

group about another and that represents an oversimplified opinion, aflfective attitude, or uncritical 
judgement. 

A. Stereotype C. Sexism 

B. Racism D. Elitism 

10. is a separation of races, enforced by bw. 

A. R^ci&m C. Integration 

B. Sexism D. Dejure Segregation 

U. is a separation of races, nol a result of law. 

A. Integration C. Defacto Segregation 

B. Racism D. Segregation 

12. is the belief that one's race produces the superiority or inferioritj' of an ethnic group. 

A. Sexism C. Racism 

B. Segregation D. Elitism 

13. ^is the belief that one's own sex determines superiority' or inferioritj'. 

A. Sexism C. Racism 

B. Elitism D. Ethnicity 

14. is the idea that one's own ethnic group is better than the others. 

A. Elitism C. Racism 

B. Sexism D. Integration 

15. is the process by which a human being acquires the culture of his or her socielj'. 

A. Cunieulum Bias C, Separation 

B. Acculturation Desegregation 
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APPENDIX H 
Student Interview/Introductions 

Directions: 

1) Choose a student 6om a diflFerent culUue 

2) Ask questions 

3) Ten minutes for the interviews 

4) Introduce each other. Take as much lime as needed. 

1. What is your name/nickname? 

2. What languages do you speak? 

3. How did you leam your language? 

4. What country are you from? 

5. What is it like in your country? 

6. What do people eat/wear/how do people have ftm? 

7. Do you miss youi' country? Why? Why not? 

8. If you could bring anything from your country to the U.S. what would it be? 

9. How long have you been in the U.S.? 
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APPENDIX I 
Student-Parent Inten/iews 

Directions: 

1) Interview one or both of your parents 

2) Prepare a 3-5 nun speech about your parents 

3) Bring some sort of family artifact to class 

1. In your day, what were schools like? 

2. What languages were used in the school? 

3. What games did you play when you were children? 

4. Wha: type ofmusic did you like? 

5. What foods did you eat? 

Kj. What were the rules that your parents had for you? 

7. How did they wash, iron and cook? 

8. What religion did you practice? 

9. If possible^ would you like lo return to those times? Why? Why not? 
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Name 



Date of Birth 



Country of Birth^ 



Primary laGiguage spoken at iiome^ 



Number of years In the United States_ 



Answer the questions by circling th« choice ihat best fits your understanding and use of the English 

language. 

1 . At school I communicate with my fellow studeiw ^ in English. 

Always Most of the time Seldom Never 



2. I understand my teachers. 

Always Most of the time 



Seldom Never 



3. Reading assignments are easy for me. 

Always Most of the time 



S ^} lorn Never 



4. Written assignments are easy for me. 

Always Most of the time 



Seldom Never 



5. English is spoken in our home. 

Always Most of the time 



Seldom 



Never 



6. In social situations I feel comfortable using the English language. 
Always Most of the time Seldom 



Never 



7. When I communicate with people of my own ethnic group I use English. 

Always Most of the tiine Seldom Never 



8, In class I feel confident when giving an oral report or speech. 

Always Most of the time Seldom 



9. I learn English from my interaction with my peers. 
Always Most of the time 



Seldom 



Never 



10. 1 learn English from my teachers. 

Always Most of the time 



Seldom 



Never 
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Language Spoken in the Home 



54% 




■ Sp0Mi54% 

UQrMk2% 

□ Unfti7% 

□ Croatian 2% 
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Writing Areas needing Woric 
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TABLE m 

GRADE LEVEL READING SCX)RES OF 
NINIH GRADE TARGET STUDEOTS 

2KD SEXffiSTER 



Student Grade EcniivalCTt 



4 
1 


5Qi graoe; 3ra monm 


2 


6m graoe, 2na monm 


1 

3 


3uig[wc; xst monm 


4 


7th gcade, 3nl monlfa 


5 


5tfa grade, 6tfa moofli 


6 


6lhg^3de, Onioufli 


7 


6tti grade, 0 monlh 


8 


6tfa grade, 2iid monfli 


9 


5thgnide^ Pthxnoiilh 


10 


3rd grade, 41h month 


11 


8lh grade, 2nd month 


12 


4th grade, 3rd month 


13 


Sth grade, Omondi 


14 


3rd gradC) 9th month 


15 


4th grade, Sth month 


16 


Sth grade, gth month 


17 


8tfa grade, 4th month 


18 


Sth grade, Srd month 


19 


5th grade, Ut month 


20 


7th grade, Ist month 


21 


Sth grade, Sth month 


22 


Sth grade, 1st month 


23 


lOth grade, 6lh month 


24 


7th grade, 3rd month 


25 


S(b grade, 3rd month 
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Stodcrtf 


Grade Eqnrv.a1c^t 


26 


51h grade, 0 amilh 


27 


3id gradc^ 6lh mofidi 


7t 




29 


9tti grade, 6Chn)ondi 


30 


3fd grade, 9tfi oiondi 


31 


2iid grade, Islnioniai 


32 


4di grade, Istmodh 


33 


7ih grade, 4lh ittmdi 


34 


5flL grade. S&moiifli 


35 


5lh grade, 5lh moiidi 


Average = 


5lli grade, 8tfa monlii 
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Survey of Communication Develomnent 
iMr&ctions: Check the line by the response tha; best applies to you. 

1. I fed comfodable playing, studying and talking vA(ti my classmates of other eflinic 
backgrounds. 

Yes No Sometimes 

2. During lunch in school, I like to cat with students of different ethnic groups. 

Yes No Sometimes 

3. No one makes me feel alienated because of my ethnic background. 

Yes ^No Sometimes 

4. I noticed that students of all ethnic groups are conununicating more positively with students of 
different ethnic groups, 

Yes No Sometimes 

5. I have gained an undeistanding of my peers of other etfmic groups, and I am able to 
communicate better with them. 

Yes No ^Sometimes 

6. I have developed a positive outlook on the many ethnic groups that attend my school. 

Yes No Sometimes 

7. I have a desire to continue learning about the various ethnic groups because I am able to 
communicate better with them with no feeling of fear. 

Yes No Sometimes 

8. I enjoy woiking in collaborative learning groups composed of different cthnie groups. 

^Yes No ^Sometimes 

9. Students are more aware of the need to be more concerned about obtaining positive 
commuttication among the various ethnic groups. 

^Ycs ^No Sometimes 

10* The discipline problems are redueed in my class because students are able to interact in a 
positive manner with tlie various ethnic groups in the classroom. 

Yes No Sometimes 



no 
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